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The Printing and Publishing Industry 


Printing is one of the oldest and most distinguished 
achievements of man. Ever since Gutenberg’s famous ex- 
periments of 1438-45, the printed page has been the great- 
est purveyor of human thought. In fact, the progress of 
civilization has been advanced primarily by the dissemi- 
nation of learning through printed materials. 

In Illinois, the printing industry started in the southern 
part of the State, to which settlers first came by way of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The first printed materials 
published by the early frontier presses dealt with the 
newly enacted laws of the territorial government. After 
the first legislative session of the Illinois Territory in 
1812, legal materials needed to be made available to the 
people of the Territory. At that time there was no printer 
in Illinois, and the enactments were printed in Kentucky 
by Matthew Duncan. 

The Kentucky printer, realizing the new opportunities 
that were developing, moved across the Ohio to Kaskas- 
kia, Illinois, the capital of the thriving Territory, and set 
up the first printing press in Illinois. There also, in 1814, 
he published the first newspaper in the State — the 
Illinois Herald. 

Not until 1833 did Chicago, now one of the greatest 
printing centers in the world, have a printing press. The 
first paper published there was the Chicago Democrat, a 
four-page weekly, with six columns to the page, fifteen 
by twenty inches in size. This paper was “published every 
Tuesday in the Village of Chicago.” However, since the 
publisher, some two weeks before he began printing his 
newspaper, had made a pack of cards for some customer, 
he is hailed by some as the initiator of the job printing 
industry in Chicago, a type of printing for which that city 
is noted. 

In several respects, these early papers differed from 
our modern journals. One of their main functions was 
“sales promotion” of the new Territory, and their glowing 
descriptions were designed to attract new settlers to the 
region. They also made it a practice to publish all newly 
enacted national laws, for which service they were paid 
by the government. 

Their coverage of outside or foreign news was meager 
and tardy. For example, the first Illinois newspaper, of 
October 13, 1814, carried an item dated September 9, 
which described a fight between an American warship 
and a British brig. The September date was evidently not 
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that of the battle, which had probably occurred several 
months before, but that on which the news reached the 
United States. 

Nor did the early papers carry many items of local in- 
terest. Instead, they provided a medium for discussion and 
debate on politics and public affairs. Editors of rival 
papers took opposite sides on public questions and waged 
fierce literary duels with each other; at times the quarrels 
became so bitter that the opponents resorted to physical 
violence. 

It is indeed a far cry from those early days to the 
present rank of printing, publishing, and allied industries 
as fourth in value of products for the State. General com- 
mercial (job) printing in Illinois in 1939 amounted to 
$95.6 millions, which was 18.5 per cent of the total for the 
United States. The most important subdivision of commer- 
cial printing is “news and periodical printing for others,” 
in which field Illinois leads with receipts of $28.5 millions, 
as compared with $13.2 millions for New York. This com- 
parison indicates the significant position of Chicago as a 
publishing center for magazines and catalogues. In roto- 
gravure and rotary photogravure this State is outstanding. 

With a total of 785 newspapers of all kinds, Illinois 
leads the states. More than a hundred dailies are published 
in the State. Perhaps, however, the small rural and weekly 
journals, of which there are more than six hundred and 
fifty, exercise the greatest influence in public affairs and 
furnish the best medium for advertising. Widely diversi- 
fied industries and considerable wealth have contributed 
to the rise of flourishing small papers. Illinois has more 
towns, 567, in which newspapers and periodicals are pub- 
lished than any other state. The total subscriptions to the 
weeklies amount to more than 800,000, indicating a reader- 
ship of more than 4,000,000. These readers, living in the 
smaller communities and on farms, make up more than 
half the voting power of the State. Hence these local 
newspapers, small though the circulation of each may be, 
as a group make a great contribution to the cultural level 
and general intelligence of the people. 

The printing and publishing industry is unique in that 
its product enters into human consumption in a manner 
different from that of all other concerns. The value of the 
product is measured in intangible cultural levels which con- 
tribute as abundantly to this phase of life as do the tangi- 
ble goods of other industries to our physical existence. 
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ECONOMIC BALANCE: 
A POSTWAR NECESSITY 


This is “open season” for planning for the postwar era. 
The encouraging war news has the semi-emotional effect 
1f hastening planners to formulate programs which will 
presumably absorb the unemployment created by cutbacks 
in war production. It is generally believed, and rightly so, 
that communities must have programs which can be 
launched in a relatively short time in order that present 
economic levels of income and employment may be ap- 
proximately maintained. It is to the credit of communities 
that they are thinking in terms of more permanent, last- 
ing programs than the “boondoggling” of the WPA days. 
Many industries have their own planning committees 
which deal in terms and plans applicable to their own 
interests. 

A few months ago, the Twentieth Century Fund an- 
nounced that there were 28 governmental and 109 private 
agencies engaged in postwar planning. These do not in- 
clude the planning commissions of the states, nor the 
many corporations who are also making plans. The 
Baruch-Hancock report will probably set the pattern for 
getting the government out of business and for an orderly 
disposal of war materials. The Committee for Economic 
Development has been at work for 18 months in making 
plans for aiding two million American enterprises in keep- 
ing or expanding business to avoid a major and long- 
drawn-out slump in employment. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is likewise engaged in plans to avoid a slump 
in agricultural prices and land values. 

The efforts put forth by each group are all well and 
good, but one must not lose sight of the fact that the most 
important thing is to keep a balance in the economy in 
the postwar period. The present levels of income, con- 
sumption, taxation, and the like rest upon a war-induced 
prosperity. Upon the conclusion of hostilities with one or 
both of our enemies, the demand for all war materials will 
decline sharply and war-swollen incomes will decline with 
it. While there is no reason to justify the pessimism and 
defeatism of 1942 as to the postwar period, there is like- 
wise no chance that income levels can then be held at war- 
induced levels. It would indeed be grand if we could attain 


levels of civilian goods production equal to those of 
present war production, but such is unthinkable. The pub- 
lic would not be so interested in seeing a flow of civilian 
consumers’ goods out of the country as they are tolerant 
of lease-lend materials going to an ally to be used against 
our common enemies. The public will demand that our 
own shortages be remedied first. 

In order that all segments of the economy retain a de- 
gree of prosperity, commerce, industry, and agriculture 
should fare about equally well. The CED, which is plan- 
ning for industry, has approximately 2,000 local commit- 
tees at work. The Research Division of the Committee is 
equipped for thorough and careful work and its reports 
will be exceedingly valuable. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is attempting to plan for agriculture. Its problem 
is difficult, because of the variables of uncertain produc- 
tion, prices, and income. Unfortunately, there is no “nor- 
mal” period in so broad and diversified an industry as 
agriculture. Certain periods, such as the years 1909-1914, 
have been agreed upon as “normal” in preparing Federal 
farm adjustment legislation. In these years, a fairly stable 
balance existed between the prices the farmer paid for 
necessities and the prices he received for his products. 

In an attempt to retain some of the balance, the FCA 
is now recommending that the purchase of farms and 
farm plans generally be based upon “returns from farm 
crops and livestock about like those farmers received in 
the years 1933-1940.” There is a tendency today for the 
war-induced premium now being paid for most farm 
products to be written into higher land values. The warn- 
ing from FCA should temper over-optimism. The FCA 
price-readjustment proposal shows values related to pe- 


riods as follows: Average Prices Received 


June 15, 
1909-1914 1933-1940 1944 
Product average average average 


Wheat, per bushel .88 $s. $1. 
Corn, per bushel 64 
Soybeans, per bushel....... ease 
Cotton, per pound......... 
Tobacco, per pound 

Potatoes, per bushel 

Hogs, per 100 pounds 

Cattle, per 100 pounds. 

Lambs, per 100 pounds. .... 

Wool, per pound 

Milk, per 100 pounds 

Eggs, per dozen 


The main reason for today’s high prices is well known 
—a demand inordinately great. This, together with short- 
ages of material and labor, accounts for most of the dis- 
locations in the economic structure. Land values at present 
are tending to rise. Farms bought at present levels will be 
amortized over a period of years out of smaller total 
average farm income. The warning of the Federal agency 
that the peak of prices may have been reached is a factor 
which must not be ignored by this great industry. 

Postwar problems are not one-sided. They confront 
every segment of the economy and in their solution we 
must not lose sight of the balance among the segments, in 
order that one may not suffer at the expense of another. 


This Bureau has recently published a leaflet entitled 
“Where to Turn for Information,” which lists the most 
basic general sources in various fields. Copies may be 
obtained free on request from the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, 205 Commerce Building, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— JULY 


The successes on the battle fronts have tended to remove 
some of the uncertainty and anxiety of a month ago. 
While there can be no slackening of war production just 
now, it appears relatively certain that the time is not very 
far distant when some goods will begin to be produced 
for civilian consumption. All business trends, policies, and 
programs for general business will be influenced hereafter 
primarily by news from the war fronts. 

The levels of industrial production are only slightly 
under the levels of June. One month of attack in France 
has caused some revision in demand for certain war ma- 
terials such as tanks, heavy duty trucks, artillery, and 
shells. Aircraft and landing craft are still in great de- 
mand. Despite this voracious demand for some war ma- 
terials, there have been sharp cutbacks in others. The 
War Production Board plans to grant to its 15 regional 
offices on August 15 the authority to remove certain 
manufacturers from the long list of limitation and con- 
servation orders and permit a go-ahead on certain goods 
for civilian use. The plan is known as the “spot author- 
ization” plan and is a step toward reconversion. While 
the plan provides a blueprint for getting started on con- 
sumers’ goods, producers will encounter considerable delay 
in getting production started and the public need not look 
for the goods for a while. 

The plans of the United Nations Monetary Conference 
held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, may be the 
framework of international financial plans of far-reaching 
consequence. The Postwar Bank for International Re- 


construction and Development for financing, together 
with an $8,800,000,000 fund to stabilize postwar currencies, 
should pave the way for postwar world trade. The first 
and most pressing problem, however, will be the domestic 
one of restoring destroyed capital and getting business 
started even on a small scale. 

The Fifth War Loan Drive, recently oversubscribed, is 
probably the largest financing operation in our history, with 
total subscriptions near $20 billions, or nearly $4 billions 
above the quota. Private investors did not come through as 
hoped but the corporations and institutional investors more 
than exceeded their quotas. The Sixth War Loan Drive is 
announced for November 11 to December 7, 1944. 

In agriculture, the crop forecast is still for record total 
crops. Corn production may suffer from lack of rainfall in 
certain areas but despite this the forecast is still equal to 
or slightly below last year’s record crop. Steel production 
is off fractionally on the national averages but unchanged 
in the principal steel-producing areas. The assault of the 
C.1.0. on the “Little Steel Formula” still continues in an 
effort to get a 17 cent per hour increase. Total employ- 
ment in all manufacturing industries dropped for the 
ninth consecutive month. Overtime pay has shown a de- 
cline but hourly earnings continue to rise. Strikes are at 
an all-time low where they have remained since D-day. 

The national economy is in a strong position as was 
indicated last month. This, together with well developed 
plans for reconversion, should be an important stabilizing 
factor in the next few months. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— JULY 


Business activity for Illinois, following the national pat- 
tern, declined slightly in the past month. The declines were 
due to restricted production in certain less essential war 
materials. Since the demand for steel, tanks, landing craft, 
guns, and shells is even greater than before D-day, the 
concerns producing these items have shown no declines. 
Steel still holds at 101 per cent of capacity, whereas for 
the nation the output rose one-half point to 97 per cent 
of capacity. Coal production for June was 6,257,193 tons, 
the highest output since December, 1943, and the highest 
June production since 1920, when 6,835,261 tons were 
produced by Illinois mines. The total coal supply of the 
nation now shows 2n upward trend for the first time since 
December, 1942. While oil production for the nation is at 
record levels, the output in Illinois was 5.1 per cent less 
than for last June. 

Illinois is the leading producer of farm equipment. 
After a slow start, the output of farm machinery is gain- 
ing momentum. On June 1, the program was only 10.7 per 
cent behind schedule, as compared with 14 per cent on 
May 1, 17.3 per cent on April 1, and 22.7 per cent on 
March 1. The goal of $668,695,000 worth of farm equip- 
ment for the year ending June 30 will be nearly reached. 

Illinois crops, especially corn, were threatened by a 
July dry spell. Timely rains have ended the drouth in 
most of the State and the outlook is still good for an 
excellent commercial corn crop. In spite of annual threats 
of damage to the major crops, one should never “sell the 
Illinois crops short.” Cash farm income still continues at 
record levels. In the first quarter of the year, cash farm 
income exclusive of government payments to Illinois 
farmers was $300,143,000, compared with $253,711,000 for 
the same period in 1943, an 18.3 per cent gain. Livestock 
marketings provided about 3% of the total income and 
made gains of 19.0 per cent for the quarter compared with 


16.6 per cent increase from the sale of crops. The United 
States Department of Agriculture reports a farm-mort- 
gage debt of $325,915,000 which is a reduction of 12.9 per 
cent from that for the year 1943, and a 22.2 per cent 
reduction from the debt of 1940. The debt equals 9.2 per 
cent of the value of Illinois farms, which is the lowest 
proportion for any of the great agricultural states of the 
Midwest. 

General business of the State, as recorded in em- 
ployment and pay rolls, turned upward slightly for the 
first time in five months. This is attributable largely to 
seasonal changes plus an addition of young men and 
women still of school age to the labor groups. The sea- 
sonal increases were made in food producing and process- 
ing, clothing and leather manufacturing industries, and 
in building construction. A few more employees appear on 
the pay rolls of chemical manufacturing and paper and 
printing industries than last month. The metals and ma- 
chinery groups show declines in pay rolls and employment 
for the seventh consecutive month. 

The gross weekly earnings of employees continued to 
rise in all reporting establishments, reaching $46.28, or 
$53.79 for men and $31.43 for women. In manufactur- 
ing establishments, the earnings averaged $48.72. Men 
earned $54.77 and women $32.80. These are the highest 
weekly earnings ever recorded. 

The labor market remains unchanged for the month, 
except for some easement due to employment of youth 
for certain types of work. Some of the laborers used in 
harvesting seasonal crops in certain areas of the State 
were prisoners of war. Railroads are now employing many 
teen-age workers to help move the freight. 

- In general, the agricultural, industrial, employment, 
pay roll, and production indexes are about as good as 
they could ever be expected to be. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Business activity in Illinois showed a gain from June, 1943, 
to June, 1944, in ten of the selected indicators, a decrease 
in two, and no change in one. The percentage changes are 
shown in Table I and Chart 1. Building permit valuations 
had the greatest increase, 114.9 per cent, and construction 
contracts awarded the greatest decrease, 55.9 per cent. 

Coal production increased 53.0 per cent. The tonnage 
‘was the highest June production since 1920. Electric power 
consumption increased 8.9 per cent and petroleum pro- 
duction decreased 7.3 per cent. 

Bank debits increased 23.1 per cent and were the 
highest since March, principally because of the combined 
influence of the Fifth War Loan drive and the Federal 


income taxes. Ordinary life insurance sales increased 14.3 ° 


per cent, and the cost of living in Chicago increased 0.6 
per cent. 

Department store sales increased 4.0 per cent and 
manufacturing pay rolls and industrial pay rolls increased 
11.8 per cent and 11.2 per cent, respectively. Total 
industrial employment remained the same as a year ago 
and manufacturing employment increased 1.3 per cent. 

A comparison of the June figures with those for May, 
1944, as recorded in Table I, shows that bank debits had 
a large increase, 20.6 per cent, and construction contracts 
awarded a large decrease—29.7 per cent. Other increases 
varied from 3.4 per cent down to 0.3 per cent, and de- 
creases ranged from 0.3 per cent to 10.5 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERC 





COAL PRODUCTION 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 

PAY ROLLS - MANUFACTURING 
PAY ROLLS - INDUSTRY 
ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
EMPLOYMENT - MANUFACTURING 


COST OF LIVING IN CHIC. 
EMPLOYMENT - INDUSTRY 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


\ CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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ENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
June, 1944, from 
Indicators ' 


Bank debits! 

Building permits?................. 
Coal production’ 

Construction contracts awarded‘. .. 
Cost of living in Chicago® 
Department store sales® 

Electric power consumption? 
Employment, industry? 
Employment, manufacturing? 

Life insurance sales (ordinary)®... . 
Pay rolls, industry? 

Pay rolls, manufacturing? . 
Petroleum production’®........... 
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1Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Depart ment of Labor; *Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; 
‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; *Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 
Regional Office; *Bureau of the Census; "Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; State 
Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The wholesale price index was slightly higher in June, 
1944, than in June, 1943, the increase being 0.5 per cent. 
Increases occurred in chemicals and allied products, 5.2 
per cent; building materials, 4.8 per cent; fuel and light- 
ing materials, 2.8 per cent; and textile products, 0.4 per 
cent. These increases were partly counterbalanced, how- 
ever, by decreases in food, 2.8 per cent; hides and leather 
products, 1.2 per cent; farm products, 1.0 per cent; and 
metals and metal products, 0.1 per cent. The increase for 


JUNE JUNE 
1943 1944 


Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
June, 1943, to June, 1944 


all commodities over May, 1944, was 0.3 per cent, only two 
individual classifications showing variations greater than 
1.0 per cent. 
TABLE II 
WHOLESALE 


Percentage Change 
Commodity from 


June May 
1943 





All commodities 





Farm products 

Foods 

Hides and leather products... . 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials... . 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products. . 
House furnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 
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Manufactured products 

All commodities other than 
farm products 

All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 


were 23.1 per cent above those for June, 1943, and 20.6 per 
cent more than those for May, 1944. The Fifth War Loan 
was a dominant influence in the amount of bank debits and 
the quarterly income tax payments were also a contribut- 
ing factor. All but one of the cities showed an. increase 
over the same month a year ago and all had an increase 
over the previous month. 

Increases from the June, 1943, bank debits occurred in 
the Chicago Federal Reserve District, 20.3 per cent; in the 
St. Louis District, 24.4 per cent; and in the United States, 


25.4 per cent. The increases from the May, 1944, figures 
for the same categories were 19.2 per cent, 2.8 per cent, 
and 24.7 per cent, respectively. 


more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits for the fifteen Illinois cities in June, 1944, 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 






































Percentage Change 
aa June June May June, 1944, from 
ms 1944 1943 1944 

June May 

1943 1944 

Wes ce ic ik ebeiedpocelace tet teas $7,156,497 $5,814,985 $5,935,920 423.1 +20.6 
RIOR. bo sda sess ban Ohad et SO heee ieee 16,953 12,382 12 ,460 +36.9 +36.1 
IE vide ci ea os Hoa aaa RE na 21,754 19,208 17,725 +13.3 +22.7 
NLA, AR RARE BE IEA ERA A 24,812 20,928 19,903 +18.6 424.7 
CI ERIE os ie ese wane Sseta meneen 20,553 16,207 15,420 +26.8 +33.3 
CMI Ses sass 44 wos eee eee wena sa eee al 6,617,574 5 ,367 ,744 5 ,464 ,689 +23.3 +21.1 
COIN bi areeitieend aclu nd by eA Ran Res cere es 20,150 16,534 16,380 +21.9 +23.0 
Oe ee ee re eee eT ae 42,649 30,196 34 ,498 +41.2 +23 .6 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 82,377 75 ,604 80,582 + 9.9 + 2.2 
PE nctinahonneth skal e a suauen once teams aes 13 ,927 13,730 11,162 “+ 1.4 +24.8 
aos sik Koo Koc Aco Ss ai a ee re Us La ee ee 31,355 27,856 27,121 +12.6 +15.6 
MN ao lavished a, x ese oak prin apts d eee a Ga 15,005 15,176 13,372 — 1.1 +12.2 
ER Re PO Eh te ee en Ae 121,559 83 ,341 (R) 111,635 +45.9 + 8.9 
CO ores x echabw aa deem end ee ean'eol eae ees 18,990 15 ,844 16 ,607 +19.9 +14.3 
eer rer re eer 64 ,953 62 ,604 57 ,847 + 3.8 +12.3 
I i db a0ceze ik csncndeaineehererenbesti 43 ,886 37,631 36,519 +16.6 +20.2 

R—Revised. 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. . 
Commercial Failures 


In May, 1944, Illinois had only 8 commercial failures, 
with liabilities of $77,000, as compared with 26 fail- 
ures, with liabilities of $174,000, in May, 1943. For the 
first five months of 1944, there were 54 failures, with 
liabilities of $596,000, whereas for the corresponding 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois for June, 1944, 


were $52,514,000, an increase of 14.3 per cent over June, 
1943, and of 0.9 per cent over May, 1944. Sales in the 
United States increased 22.0 per cent and 7.6 per cent, 
respectively, for the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


period in 1943 there were 155 failures, with liabilities 
of $1,029,000. F 
TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 























The April, 1944, cash farm income for Illinois, as reported M Mi 

by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ve ay Ba January-May 

was $91,077,000, an increase of 4.3 per cent over that for , ‘ete : + aes 

April, 1943, but a decrease of 11.7 per cent from that of Foiesns| Lishiitios | Fetes) Eine 
aia re "y . _ no nana . oe c. 

March, 1 44, ] or the corresponding periods the cash farm aie > 8 $677 54 $ 596 

income in the United States increased 6.1 per cent and de- ee tes %6 174 155 1,029 

creased 2.2 per cent, respectively. REE 77 544 389 3,978 
Cash farm income in Illinois for the first four months 1941............ 97 566 395 4,488 

of 1944 amounted to $391,220,000, a gain of 14.7 per cent 1940............ 100 755 490 4,518 

‘ : age SO 5 aeons 102 1,200 573 6,607 
over that for the same period in 1943. Using the same 


comparison, the amount for the United States increased 
13.8 per cent. 








Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In June, 1944, the coal production of shipping mines in 
Illinois was 6,257,193 tons, an increase of 53.0 per cent 
over that for June, 1943, and of 3.4 per cent over May, 
1944. This was the highest June production since 1920. The 
tonnage was almost three and one-half times that for 
June, 1939, just before the beginning of the war. 

Tonnages in June for recent years include: 1943 — 
4,089,942; 1942 —4,881,094; 1941 — 3,510,769; 1940 — 
2,549,454; 1939— 1,790,162; 1938— 2,229,914; 1937 — 
2,490,421. 

Almost three-fourths of the June, 1944, output was 
produced by the 86 shaft mines, and 22 strip mines ac- 
counted for the other 1,678,516 tons. These 108 reporting 
mines had 25,318 men who worked; and the average 
number of days worked was 19. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in Illinois for June, 1944, was 
6,195,000 barrels, a decrease of 7.3 per cent from that of 
June, 1943, and of 5.1 per cent from the May, 1944, figure. 

The number of new producing wells completed in the 
month was 117, as compared with 64 in June last year, 
and 84 in May this year. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

For June, 1944, electric power production, as shown by 
the report of the Federal Power Commission, was 1,153,- 
193,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 14.5 per cent over 
that for June, 1943, and an increase of 3.3 per cent over 
May, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed an increase 
of 3.9 per cent for June over the same month a year ago 
but a decrease of 1.5 per cent from the preceding month. 


Electric Power Consumption 

(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The total number of kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to ultimate consumers in Illinois in June, 1944, was 1,906,- 
301,344, an increase of 8.9 per cent over the sales for 
June, 1943, but a decrease of 0.3 per cent from those of 
May, 1944. These sales were reported by the eleven largest 
electric utility companies in the State. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 


cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The value of building permits for 181 reporting Illinois 
cities for June, 1944, was $5,184,845, an increase of 114.9 
per cent over that for June, 1943, but a decrease of 10.5 
per cent from that of May, 1944. 

The increases in permit valuations over those for the 
same month a year ago were 133.4 per cent for new resi- 
dential building, 152.7 per cent for new nonresidential 
building, and 74.4 per cent for additions, alterations, re- 
pairs, and installations. 

When compared with May, 1944, decreases in permit 
valuations were shown in new residential building, 24.8 
per cent, and in additions, alterations, repairs, and instal- 
lations, 12.2 per cent; new nonresidential building, how- 
ever, increased 62.7 per cent. 

For the first six months of 1944, the value of building 
permits amounted to $26,102,359, which was 91.4 per cent 
more than the $13,623,561 recorded for the corresponding 
period in 1943. 

In the city of Chicago, the value of building permits 
for June, 1944, was $3,274,462, an increase of 1.9 per cent 
over those of May, 1944, and almost four times as great 
as the valuation for June, 1943. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

There was a decided decrease, 55.9 per cent, in the 
value of construction contracts awarded in Illinois in 
June, 1944, when compared with the awards for June, 
1943, and the figure was 29.7 per cent below that for May, 
1944. Nonresidential building had the largest percentage 
decrease from awards a year ago of any of the classifica- 
tions; however, it was the only one with a percentage in- 
crease over the value recorded for May, 1944. 

A comparison of the first half of 1944 with the same 
period in 1943 showed decreases of 38.8 per cent in total 
value of contracts awarded; 43.1 per cent in total build- 
ing; 62.3 per cent in nonresidential building; and 27.6 per 
cent in public works and utilities. An increase of 26.5 
per cent occurred in residential building. 

Although the decrease of 38.8 per cent in total con- 
struction in Illinois denotes a decided decline in the build- 
ing industry, this decline was much less than the 48.1 per 
cent decrease for the 37 eastern states for the comparison 
of the same six-month periods. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Percentage Change 
June, 1944, from 


Type of Construction 


May 
1944 


Total Construction. . 
Total Building........ 


Residential 
Nonresidential ot E 11,972 
Public works and 
utilities. . 3,471 




















Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

In June, 1944, sales of 41 reporting independent depart- 
ment stores in Illinois were 4.0 per cent higher than in 
June, 1943, but 8.0 per cent lower than in May, 1944. Sales 
for the first half of 1944 were 7.0 per cent higher than for 
the corresponding period last year, whereas sales for the 
first quarter were only 3.0 per cent greater than for the 
same period last year. 

The sales of 9 reporting independent department stores 
in Chicago for June, 1944, were greater by 6.0 per cent 
than those for June, 1943, but less by 5.0 per cent than 
those for May, 1944. Comparison of the sales for the first 
six months of the year with the corresponding period last 
year showed an increase of 4.0 per cent. This was a much 
better showing for the six-month period than for the first 
three months of the year, when the sales showed a de- 
crease of 1.0 per cent from those of the first quarter of 
1943. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 








Percentage Change 
June, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 
June May 
1943 1944 
PO TARR HS ah ks cae a eee omen + 4 — § 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +4 — 8 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +4 — 4 
F ond Ce i con ck aan ees aaene +13 + 3 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) +10 + 3 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) +13 + 3 
Meat markets, fish markets........ +17 — 2 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. . -| +21 + 1 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 8 — 1 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 6 * 
ree ee +15 — 4 
General Stores (with foods).......... + § — 2 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)... ... +16 + 2 
2 RR Sa aren, +14 —44 
F a NR iiss vines pieseke + 2 — 3 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... -— 9 + 1 
DE NE era ak seccesinceeeet +11 + 2 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +6 | — 2 
Ape CEI 0 oie aka Aas & + Sdio — 2 —11 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores — 4 . 
Family clothing stores. ........... + 2 —12 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores... + 4 —19 
SIS cae cuh<.cce an cod abal — 36 — 2 
Jee ick 5s dewcnveuceuesa — 6 * 
AmROMEUEING GOON. oie case ce scnices. — 8 —4 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —10 — § 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group +8 —10 
iA er ree eer +10 —11 
Household appliance dealers. ...... — 6 — 8 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. + § — 3 
ee rer re — 3 —10 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . +7 ° 
eee +33 — 1 





*Less than 0.5 per cent. _ 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,935 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Illinois for June, 1944, were 4.0 per cent 
higher than in June, 1943, but 4.0 per cent lower than in 
May, 1944. Sales for the first six months of the year were 
8.0 per cent higher than in the same period in 1943. 

Many of the individual classifications had rather large 
sales increases for June as compared with June, 1943: 
candy, nut, and confectionery stores, 21.0 per cent; meat 
and fish markets, 17.0 per cent; liquor stores, 16.0 per 
cent; drinking places, 15.0 per cent; florists, 14.0 per cent; 
combination stores and the food group, 13.0 per cent each; 
drug stores, 11.0 per cent; grocery stores and furniture 
stores, 10.0 per cent each. Ten other classifications had in- 
creases varying from 8.0 per cent for eating and drinking 
places down to 2.0 per cent for family clothing stores and 
for filling stations. 

Sales decreases were recorded by shoe stores, 36.0 per 
cent; motor vehicle dealers, 10.0 per cent; fuel and ice 
dealers, 9.0 per cent; the automotive group, 8.0 per cent; 
household appliance dealers and jewelry stores, 6.0 per 
cent each; men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 4.0 per 
cent; hardware stores, 3.0 per cent; and the apparel 
group, 2.0 per cent. 

Comparison of June sales with those for May showed 
only seven with increases; these varied from 3.0 per cent 
down to 1.0 per cent. Four had practically no change in 
sales, and eleven had only slight declines, varying from 
1.0 per cent to 8.0 per cent. Those with larger decreases 
were the furniture-household-radio group and hardware 
stores, 10 per cent each; furniture stores and the apparel 
group, 11.0 per cent each; family clothing stores, 12.0 per 
cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 19.0 per cent; ‘and 
florists, 44.0 per cent. 

Table VII gives percentage changes in the sales re- 
ported by representative independent retail stores in va- 
rious Illinois cities and towns. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 














Percentage Change 

June, 1944, from 

City and Population Group 

June May 
1943 1944 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... + 6 — § 
RE i wis a gc RK ake eta ae + 6 — 4 
PRS soa ob cate oats ROR Oe + 5 —10 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +1 — 7 
RI io OE ee ea es +7 —10 
pet Te RM. a oske vcs a a peceenr + 1 + 5 
ote oe ae + 2 — 3 
EE dd. sas co Sons aa cease — 8 —14 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +1 —7 
DNs tain oa wae ne ae + 4 — 7 
RTS ease or, . — § 
MR ie afta dock a Boaticl Ba sda ha — 1 — 7 
Rock Island-Moline............ + 2 — 8 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... + 3 — 7 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. . — 5 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. + 5 — 3 

Places of less than 2,500.......... +10 . 








*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

In June, 1944, employment, as reported by a sample 
group of Illinois establishments, increased 0.3 per cent 
over that for May. This increase was to some extent 
seasonal and marked the first upturn in employment dur- 
ing the year. The availability of young workers after the 
close of school accounted in part for the increased employ- 
ment. Total industrial employment showed no change from 
that of June, 1943. Pay rolls in this group were 1.3 per 
cent higher than in May, and 11.2 per cent higher than in 
June, 1943. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments in- 
creased 0.4 per cent over May and 1.3 per cent over June, 
1943. Compared with May, employment in food, beverages, 
and tobacco industries increased 2.6 per cent; in leather 
and allied products 1.8 per cent; in paper goods, printing, 


and publishing 1.5 per cent; in clothing and millinery 1.] 
per cent; and in rubber products and chemicals and allied 
products, 0.6 per cent each. Textiles decreased 1.1 per 
cent, and all other declines were slight. Pay rolls in the 
manufacturing industries were 1.0 per cent higher in June 
than in May and 11.8 per cent higher than in June, 1943, 

Nonmanufacturing industries showed an increase in 
June employment over that for May of 0.2 per cent, 
Building construction firms indicated increased activity 
with an advance of 12.1 per cent, and gains of 1.6 per 
cent were registered by wholesale trade and by department 
and variety stores. Small increases in employment oc- 
curred in all other retail, 0.7 per cent; services, 0.4 per 
cent; coal mining, 0.2 per cent; and wholesale and retail 
trade combined, 0.1 per cent. Employment declined 3.0 
per cent in mail order houses and 0.7 per cent in public 
utilities. Pay rolls for the entire group increased 2.8 per 
cent over the May figure, all but mail order houses show- 
ing increases. 

Gross weekly earnings for Illinois workers for all 
reporting establishments were $53.79 for men, $31.43 for 
women, and $46.28 for the two combined. In the manu- 
facturing industries they were $54.77 for men, $32.80 for 
women, and $48.72 for both combined. These weekly earn- 
ings are the highest ever to be recorded for the sample 
group of reporting establishments. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 












































City—Area All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
yt | A Ry). | +0.3 +1.3 +0.4 +1.0 +0.2 +2.8 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. .| —0.3 +1.3 —0.4 +1.1 —0.3 +2.3 
CD GO. k divcedc re dcdotecaciwains —0.3 +1.3 —0.3 +1.0 —0.4 +2.1 
ee Rae ee ee | —0.4 +1.6 —0.6 +1.3 +1.9 +4.7 
DOWNSTATE AREA. ....« cs 0ccsesccuss | +1.7 +1 +1.7 +0.8 +1.6 +4.5 
Aiton-Woed TIWG6..«< sic cc cdadia cess +21 +6.1 +2.2 +6.1 +0.8 : +6.4 “_ 
MS oar rate, We pw ata-e's ahin.e are euamen +0.7 +2.3 +0.5 +1.8 +3.1 +17.3 
RIES A rg Pee ee a Ee —7.7 —12.5 —8.1 —12.9 See, Senet 2 
IR a ea ses a Sain W di wGe's wale Mae +12.1 +8.1 +14.3 +8.7 —0.4 +0.6 
RS ee ae nee +0.8 +3.5 +0.5 +4.8 +2.3 =—§,2 
Nf Ee TE OP +2.0 +4.7 +2.2 +4.9 —0.7 +0.1 
PE Ss, SD Ss oa ob adc we aces +1.6 +1.7 +1.0 +2.5 +5.0 —2.7 
RS a6 a ae Matra ean kaki widen aCe +0.3 —0.5 —0.2 —1.3 +7.0 +15.8 
DE oh See ao he sa hc elle eau | £22 42.7 +1.8 +2.6 ee 
See I UU. os ciein cc vekcieeb wut +0.5 +4.9 +0.7 +5.0 —2.8 +3.1 
a ee re Be —0.7 —3.1 —0.9 —3.3 +1.7 +1.5 
Kankakee-Bradley area.............. | +2.7 +0.6 +2.8 +0.5 aa 0 Ms ene 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby............... +2.3 +3.5 42.4 +3.7 +0.8 —1.5 
DS ae nts een ts Si Ne eh +0.1 +1.4 +0.3 +1.6 —1.4 —2.3 
PINON inc nate atacale bw waldrase 4 ale aris +1.8 +2.0 +1.7 +1.6 +2.1 +5.6 
i hc aeais ait ak eieniakd | +0.8 —1.3 +0.7 —1.4 +1.4 +1.3 
NE Sc a RP TE Ee —1.8 —1.5 —2.0. —1.7 +5.3 +11.0 
SE EOE SE ene Sa nyt +3.1 +3.6 +3.1 +3.6 2 ae 
ES eee rr ee eee eee +6.7 +8.4 +8.5 +10.9 +0.9 —2.2 
Sterling-Rock Falls.................. +3.0 +1.7 +3.8 +1.7 iyo” 6.x soa 
I a Di este ik he ae lak +2.2 —0.2 +2.4 —2.3 +1.6 +5.3 

















Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The cost of living in Chicago for June, 1944, was 0.6 
per cent higher than in June, 1943, and 0.5 per cent abdve 
that for May, 1944. The index on the 1935-1939 base was 
124.8. The apparent stability of the increase of only 0.6 
per cent over the index for June, 1943, was, however, the 
result of the counterbalancing of a decrease of 3.3 per 
cent in food, and increases of 15.2 per cent in house fur- 
nishings, 6.7 per cent in clothing, 4.8 per cent in miscel- 
laneous items, 1.8 per cent in fuel, electricity and ice, and 
0.2 per cent in rent. 

The increase of the June index over that for May was 
almost the same, 0.5 per cent, as the increase over the 
previous year, but the individual items did not show such 
wide variation. There was no change in the rent or in the 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 














Percentage Change 
June, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
June May 100 
1943 1944 
RTE ce ccawas + 0.6 +0.5 124.8 
Re SEO ere — 3.3 +0.9 135.4 
ee Ree ee + 6.7 +90.4 132.0 
DOE. 5 ovate csmhmametan + 0.2 0.0 114.7 
Fuel, electricity, andice| + 1.8 0.0 105.1 
House furnishings...... +15.2 +2.2 138.7 
Miscellaneous......... + 4.8 +0.3 119.3 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


COST OF LIVING 


fuel, electricity, and ice items, but a 0.4 per cent increase 
in the item for clothing. The increase of 0.3 per cent in 
miscellaneous items was due to increases in beauty shop 
services and in the price of commodities such as tooth 
paste, soap, cleanser, and laundry starch. Food prices in- 
creased 0.9 per cent, largely because of increases of 3.0 
per cent in fresh fruits and vegetables and 1.3 per cent in 
cereals and bakery products. The largest increase of 2.2 
per cent for house furnishings was due partly to the in- 
crease in price of living-room and bedroom suites. 


Retail Food Prices 


The retail cost of food in Chicago for June, 1944, was 3.3 
per cent lower than in June, 1943, but 0.9 per cent higher 
than in May, 1944. When compared with June figures a 
year ago large declines occurred in the price of eggs, 10.3 
per cent; meats, 6.6 per cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 
6.3 per cent; and fats and oils, 1.8 per cent. Among the 
larger price increases recorded were dried fruits and 
vegetables, 5.2 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 2.6 per 
cent; and canned fruits and vegetables, 2.3 per cent. 

The June, 1944, cost of food in Peoria decreased 5.9 
per cent from that of June, 1943. This decrease was partly 
due to rather large decreases in the price of eggs, 17.0 
per cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 15.7 per cent; and 
meats, 5.8 per cent. The price of sugar increased 2.2 per 
cent; of cereals and bakery goods 1.5 per cent; of dried 
fruits and vegetables 0.7 per cent; and of beverages 0.2 
per cent. Comparison with the price of all foods for May 
showed no change, and most of the classification showed 
only slight variations; however, there was an increase of 
1.7 per cent in the price of sugar, and a decrease of 1.0 
per cent in that of canned fruits and vegetables. 

In Springfield the cost of food for June, 1944, de- 
creased 3.8 per cent from the same month a year ago. The 
only increases occurred in the price of dried fruits and 
vegetables, 3.1 per cent; of cereals and bakery goods, 1.8 
per cent; and of dairy products, 0.6 per cent. The cost of 
food for June was 0.3 per cent higher than that for May, 
1944; eggs, with an increase in price of 4.2 per cent, were 
the only classification showing a variation in price greater 
than 0.6 per cent. 























TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change June, 1944, from 
Commodity Group June, 1943 May, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
PR TR i ie widnee Recent — 3.3 — 5.9 — 3.8 0.9 0.0 +0.3 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 2.6 + 1.5 + 1.8 + 1.3 + 0.5 +0.6 
SS TER ARE CURIS, aesieeSareeee ae Stn — 6.6 — 5.8 — 3.9 — 0.2 + 0.2 —0.1 
I RN 6 oo cov nvaes sees swcgenipa — 0.1 — 0.5 + 0.6 + 0.1 + 0.1 0.0 
BN hie ga ise'e ¥ is ov arene WaT —10.3 —17.0 —18.5 + 0.5 + 0.3 +4.2 
Fruits and vegetables.................. — 4.4 —11.6 — 7.1 + 2.5 — 0.4 +0.3 
3 ORR Ae ee — 6.3 —15.7 — 9.0 + 3.0 — 0.3 +0.4 
ee ERO rere ree + 2.3 — 1.0 — 3.6 + 0.6 — 1.0 0.0 
SR ate Oo ae ane kale ek Roots + 5.2 + 0.7 + 3.1 + 0.3 — 0.3 +0.3 
Beverages...... fies cal ake whe Rigs kta ee + 0.2 + 0.2 — 0.1 — 0.3 — 0.3 0.0 
CM oc kin bcc ubias ene aun anired — 1.8 — 1.5 — 2.1 0.0 — 0.4 0.0 
ana GHEE MII ota ecd wren entain oears + 0.7 + 2.2 — 2.8 + 0.2 We i +0.4 




















Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

The declines in both pay rolls and employment of May 
were reversed in June. Pay rolls were up 2.3 per cent and 
employment 0.7 per cent for all reporting manufacturing 
enterprises. The increased volume of business is reflected 
by increases in bank debits, which were up 22.7 per cent 
in June compared with May of this year and 13.3 per cent 
better than for the same month last year. Building per- 
mits were off 42.7 per cent for the month. Retail sales 
were off 7 per cent in June, as compared with May, but 
better by 7 per cent in the first six months of this year 
than in the same period a year ago. For the same com- 
parative periods, department store sales were off 8.1 per 
cent and better by 15.4 per cent, respectively. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, rail- 
road supplies, gas and electric appliances, machinery, 
musical instruments, and radio and auto accessories.) 

Chicago is now the second largest ordnance producing 
area in the United States, according to the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. It is remarkable that employment in 
the combined manufacturing and nonmanufacturing con- 
cerns of the area declined only 0.3 per cent in view of the 
fairly general cutbacks in war production. Pay rolls, how- 
ever, were 1.3 per cent greater in June than in May of this 
year. Gains in both employment and pay rolls were re- 
corded in printing and publishing, clothing, food, and 
paper goods industries. Losses were recorded in machin- 
ery groups, wood products, and leather concerns. Bank 
debits were up 21.1 per cent for the month and 23.3 per 
cent for the year. Building contracts were up 1.9 per cent 
for the month, but the gain from a year ago was 180.6. 
per cent. Cost of living increased 0.5 per cent in the past 
month, and was 0.6 per cent higher than for the same 
month a year ago. Lake traffic is reaching peak seasonal 
volume. The activity of the great war industries generally 
continues at peak production levels. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 
The food, transportation, and stone, clay, and glass 
manufacturing concerns have shown increases in activity 
in the past month, which contributed to an 0.8 per cent 
increase in employment and a 3.5 per cent advance in 
wage payments for all reporting industries. Nonmanu- 
facturing establishments, however, reported an increase of 
2.3 per cent in employment but pay rolls declined 8.2 per 


*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


cent in June from the previous month. Bank debits were 
up 23.0 per cent forthe month and their volume was 219 
per cent higher than for the same month one year ago, 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 
(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybe in 
production and processing. The city has important con- 
cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 

The down trend in employment and pay rolls of last 
month has been reversed with increases of 2.0 per cent 
and 4.7 per cent, respectively. In the strictly manufactur- 
ing concerns, the record is even better with gains of 22 
per cent and 4.9 per cent, respectively. Bank debits for 
June were 23.6 per cent higher than for May of this year, 
and 41.2 per cent greater than for the same month a year 
ago. Building permits were up 115.3 per cent for the 
month, yet lower than a year ago by 40.4 per cent. Retail 
sales were down 10 per cent in June compared with May, 
1944, but for the first six months of the vear the volume 
was 12 per cent better than for the same period a year ago. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

Business activity as recorded in employment and pay 
rolls was better by 1.6 per cent and 1.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, than a month ago. In nonmanufacturing groups 
substantial reductions in wage payments in coal mines and 
building construction firms accounted for a decline of 2.7 
per cent, whereas employment was up 5.0 per cent. Bank 
debits increased only 2.2 per cent in the month, but held 
at 9.0 per cent above the same month a year ago. Build- 
ing permits were 26.7 per cent higher than for May. Retail 
trade was 5 per cent higher in June than in May of this 
year and 2 ner cent better in the first six months of 1944 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1943. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 

(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

The big metals and machine groups showed declines in 
both total employment and wage payments. However, sub- 
stantial advances were made in chemicals, wood products, 
building construction, and wholesale and retail trade, 
which accounted for a net increase of 2.7 per cent in em- 
ployment and 0.6 in pay rolls. for all industries. Building 
contracts dropped in June to $4,051 compared to $19,310 
in May, a decline of 79.0 per cent. For the first 6 months 
of 1944, the value of contracts was $128,000 compared 
with $14,695 for the first six months of 1943, a spectacular 
gain of 771.1 per cent. Retail sales were about 7 per cent 
below the levels of May. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
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surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

The levels of employment remained practically un- 
changed in June, but pay rolls for the reporting concerns 
were about 6.3 per cent higher than for the preceding 
month. The industrial forecast for the 6 major industries 
is 3 bright and 3 good. Bank debits were up 24.5 per cent 
for the month of June compared with last month; how- 
ever, they still remain 6.1 per cent under the levels of a 
year ago for the same month. Retail sales in April (based 
on the 2 per cent State sales tax receipts) were 3.2 per 
cent under the levels of March. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It also 
manufactures cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and 
furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of 
the State.) 

Both employment and pay rolls continue to gain. Em- 
ployment was up 1.8 per cent and wage payments 2.0 per 
cent over last month for all reporting concerns. Nonmanu- 
facturing concerns gained 2.1 per cent in total employees 
and 5.6 per cent in pay rolls. The largest gains were made 
in metals and machines, food, chemicals, and wholesale 
and retail trade groups. Retail trade dropped 10 per cent 
in June compared with May of this year, but was 13 per 
cent higher for the first 6 months of this year than for 
the same period in 1943. Department store sales were 6.2 
per cent lower than in May and 1.0 per cent lower than in 
June, 1943, but higher by 10.1 per cent for the first six- 
month period of 1944 than for the same period in 1943. 
Bank debits were 8.9 per cent higher in June than for 
May this year and 45.9 per cent higher than for the same 
month a year ago. Costs of foods remained unchanged for 
the month, but were 5.9 per cent under the levels of June 
a year ago. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

The trend of employment and pay rolls reported last 
month has been reversed. Employment was up 0.8 per 
cent and pay rolls were 1.3 per cent under the record of 
May. Nonmanufacturing concerns reported small increases 
of 14 per cent and 1.3 per cent in employment and 
pay rolls, respectively. Bank debits for June were 14.3 per 
cent higher than those of May and 19.9 per cent over the 
levels of a year ago. Building permits amounting to $4,945 
were issued for the month. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
tings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 


Small declines were recorded in both employment and 
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pay rolls for the past month, amounting to 1.8 per cent 
and 1.5 per cent, respectively. The substantial gains in 
nonmanufacturing establishments amounting to 5.3 per 
cent in employment and 11.0 per cent in pay rolls were not 
enough to offset the declines made by the metals and 
machine companies which employ 80 per cent of the em- 
ployees covered in the report. Bank debits were 12.3 per 
cent higher in June than for May this year, and 3.8 per 
cent better than a year ago. Building permits were sub- 
stantially lower in June, with $37,840 as compared with 
$85,300 in May. Total electric power production was off 
21.2 per cent for June but sales to ultimate consumers 
were up 2.9 per cent for the same period. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are flour and lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 

Substantial gains were made in employment and pay 
rolls in Rock Island industries in the past month, the in- 
creases being 3.1 per cent and 3.6 per cent, respectively, 
for all reporting concerns. Bank debits were up 16.1 per 
cent for June compared with May and held at levels 
slightly higher than a year ago. Net gains were also made 
in Moline industries —0.1 per cent in employment and 1.4 
per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits were up 12.2 per cent for 
June from May but less than in June, 1943, by 1.1 per 
cent. Retail sales in the cities followed the state pattern 
by declining 8 per cent in June compared with May, but 
held at levels 2 per cent better than June a year ago. De- 
partment store sales in Moline were 12.5 per cent below 
those of May, but 1.1 per cent above those for June, 1943. 
Building permits were off in Rock Island by 75 per cent 
for June compared with May, but in Moline a 53.5 per 
cent increase was recorded. The levels for each city were 
substantially higher for the first six months of 1944 as 
compared with the same period of 1943. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

The substantial declines in employment and pay rolls 
of last month have been sharply reversed. Employment in 
all reporting manufacturing concerns was up 6.7 per cent 
in June and pay rolls were 8.4 per cent higher. In manu- 
facturing establishments employment increased 8.5 per 
cent and pay rolls 10.9 per cent in June over May. Bank 
debits were up 20.2 per cent for the month and 16.6 per 
cent above the same month a year ago. Retail sales were 
off 14 per cent in June, but the volume for the first six 
months held at 7 per cent above the same period a year 
ago. Building continued at low levels. 

Food costs were reported as 0.3 per cent higher than 
for last month but 3.8 per cent under the costs of the same 
month a year ago. 
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